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IX. An InveJligation of the Difference between 
the prefent temperature of the Air in Italy 
and fame other Countries , and what it was 
Seventeen Centuries ago: In a Letter to 
William Watfon M. D. F. R.S, by the 
Honourable Daines Barrington F. R. S. 

Dear Sir, 

Troubled you lately to procure from 
your Son Mr. Watfon, who is now in 
Italy, lome anfwers to certain queries with regard to 
the temperature of the feafons which commonly pre¬ 
vails there at prefent, and particularly whether the ri¬ 
vers of that country have been remembered to have 
had their furface frozen over. 

I have often put the fame queftion to many of thofe 
who have made the tour of Europe, and have always 
been anfwered in the negative: as moil Englifhmen 
however travel before they pay attention to fadts of 
this fort, I was defirous of procuring information 
from thofe whofe obfervations might be more de¬ 
pended upon. 

I have long entertained a notion that the feafons are 
become infinitely more mild in the Northern latitudes 
than they were 16 or 17 centuries ago j and from this 
it hath happened that many pafiages in the claffical 
writers deferiptive of the Severity of the climates, 
have ilruck me more than they would perhaps a com¬ 
mon reader. 
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It will be immediately feen that the proofs of this 
aflertion muff depend upon accounts of the weather, 
and it’s effedts in places, the lituation of which we 
know with fome precifion, and which may be com¬ 
pared with the common meteorological obfervations 
in the fame latitudes and fpots at preient. 

If this fame queftion Ihould be agitated two thou- 
fand years hence, it might receive an abfolute demon- 
ftration ; as a journal of the changes in a well-con- 
ftrudted thermometer would (hew the temperature 
which prevailed in any particular place, during the 
prefent century. 

Nofuch accuracy can be expedted from any paffages 
in the claflical writers; but in order to ftate the altera¬ 
tion which may have happened in fo long a courfe of 
years, the mod: proper method feems to be to com¬ 
pare their accounts with thofe of more modern tra¬ 
vellers, who have equally wanted the affiftance of a 
thermometer for their obfervations. 

I lhall for feveral reafons chiefly rely upon many of 
Ovid’s letters from Pontus (though he was not only 
a poet, but a writer of moft glowing fancy, and ima¬ 
gination), in which he defcribes the effedts of cold at 
Tomos * during his feven years refldence there, and 
afterwards contraft this defcription with that of later 
travellers. 

* It is fo called by Ovid, who relided there fo long and under- 
flood the language of that country* It was however likewift 
flyled Tomis and Tomi, the latter of which feems to have been 
the more general appellation, as the adje£tive formed from it is 
Tomitanus. Befides this, Ferrarius fuppofes it to be the fame 
with the modern Temifware, moft evidently taken from the an¬ 
cient name in the time of Ovid. 
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Ovid was born at Sulmo in Italy, about ninety Ro¬ 
man miles S. W. from the capital: 

«* Millia qui decies diftat ab urbe novem.” 

He afterwards refided chiefly at Rome, and was 
there at the time he received the Emperor’s orders for 
his immediate banifhment: I fhall therefore confider 
him as then leaving the 42d degree of Northern lati¬ 
tude, the climate in which he was born, and con¬ 
tinued to live. 

He was thence removed to Tomos, which Dr. 
Wells, in his maps of ancient geography, places only in 
the 44th degree of Northern latitude : the change 
was therefore only of two degrees, and yet Ovid im¬ 
mediately defcribes the winter of Hudfon’s bay. 

Eut, before I particularife any of the paflages which 
prove the intenfenefs of the cold, which he there 
experienced, it may be objected that no credit is to 
be given to a melancholy poet, of a warm imagination 
and too exquifite feelings. 

This argument, I admit, would have great weight, 
if he only complained of the exceffive and intolerable 
cold which prevailed. The maxim of law, however, 
holds equally in natural philofophy* “ that he who 
“ means to impofe or mifreprefent never deals inparticu - 
“ lar faffs,” efpecially fuch as admit of an immediate 
contradiction, and in which he could not himfelf be 
deceived. 

He faw with his own eyes the Euxine fea covered 
with ice: 

“ Vix equidem credar, fed cum fint praemia falfi 
“ Nulla, ratam teftis debet habere fidem : 

“ Vidimus ingentem glacie conliftere Pontum.” 

Lib. III. El. 10. 
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But if you will not credit what he faw, he after¬ 
wards mentions walking upon this ice: 

“ Nec vidifle fat eft, udum calcavimus aequor; 

“ Undaque, non udo fub pcde , fumma fuit.” 

The fea thus frozen, not only bore Ovid who hath 
defcribed himfelf to be very light and agile, but oxen 
and carriages pafted over it: 

“ Perque novos pontes, fubter labentibus undis, 

“ Ducunt Sarmatici barbara plauftra boves.’ 

Lib. III. El. 10. 

When the poor hanilhed poet, during this rigorous 
weather, wanted fome generous wine to warm himfelf, 
it was prefented to him in a ftate of congelation : 

“ Udaque confiftunt formam fervantia teftae 
“ Vina, nec haufta meri, fed datafrufta, bibunt.” 

This effed of cold was not experienced in London, 
fituated in the 52d degree of Northern latitude, during 
the great froft in 1740. 

Add to thefe proofs, that what he here mentions is 
not the effed of one particular hard and fevere winter; 
he complains from year to year of nearly the fame 
circumftances: 

“ Ut fumus in Ponto ter frigore conftitit Ifter, 

“ Fada eft Euxini dura ter unda maris.” 

Lib. I. El. 10. 

The fnow likewife in many places never diffolved 
during the fummer: 

“ Quaeque nec hofte fero, nec nive terra cares.” 
“ Frigore perpetuo Sarmatis ora riget.” 

“ Et folet in multis bima manere locis.” 

I think therefore that what I have prefumed to 
conjedure, may be refted upon the fingle teftimony 

of 
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of Ovid j but, as there is with fome fo ftrong prejudice 
again ft fadts from fuch a quarter, I fhali endeavour to 
corroborate this authority, by defcriptions of the fame 
country, which we find in other writers of thofe cen¬ 
turies. 

His contemporary Virgil fpeaks thus of the effects 
of cold in the fame latitude : 

“ Caeduntque fecuribus humida vina, 

“ Stiriaque impexis induruit horrida barbis.” 

Georg. Lib. III. 1 . 349. & feq. 

He likewife aflerts that the fnow. 

“-Septem aflurgit in ulnas.” 

Virgil indeed isalfo unfortunately a poet; but his 
Georgies are perpetually relied upon as authority, not 
only by Pliny, but the later writers on hufbandry. 

Such credit is given to our own great deferiptive 
poet Thomfon, that the compilers of the Encyclope¬ 
dic have almoft entirely tranflated his Seafons, under 
the article Zone: nor is there perhaps a circumftance 
mentioned throughout thofe poems, which the moft 
lcrupulous, and minute naturalift may not rely upon. 

I fhalljuft mention the authority of one more poet, 
as he is fcarcely more than a metrical geographer: 

Dionyfius, in deferibing the fame country, [peaks 
thus of .the fnow’s never melting : 

T^iTAioi 01 Tsreoi kmov evoaaa. (pares eyum. 

A<« trtpiv ipv%gi] re yjav, fyvpos re 

neoiyyvio'is, 1 . 668 . 

I fhali clofe thefe corroborating proofs of the cold 
which was experienced at Tomos, by a paflage from 
another geographer, who is fufficiently profaic not to 
admit of any objection, to his teftimony, on account 
of a too lively imagination : 
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A ircttrct Srj %Uty <jv<rxttfM(>(&> t?i, tuv Se vrayuv y 
(rQofyor'/is tz tuv crv/zQuivovTuv •ars^/ to ?oftx Trig 

M<xanS(&> egi, ufiu^iurrcu ya.(> o 8imXxs> xeu 

wqXov etvcU) xcct oSov. Strabo, L. 7. 

Thus is Ovid fupported in that very material and 
linking fadt of the ice being commonly llrong enough 
to bear carriages. 

It now remains to compare this account of the fe- 
verity of the cold at Tomos, with that of more mo¬ 
dern travellers, who have either been at the fame place 
during the winter, or palled not very far diftant. 

Kubruquis, Marco Polo, Jean du Plan, Carpin, and 
Mandeville, were all of them on the borders of the 
Euxine Sea, and proceeded many degrees Northward; 
and yet we do not hear of any complaint with regard 
to the cold. 

Bufbequius travelled from Buda to Conftantinople, 
in the midft of winter ; nor does he mention any in¬ 
convenience, or interruption, from froft or fnow. If 
it be faid that his way did not lye through Tomos (or 
Temefware), to this it may be anfwered, that he erod¬ 
ed the fame latitudes •, to which it may be added, that 
there was no Euxine Sea to mitigate the feverity of 
the cold. 

I muft likewile here make another obfervation, 
that it does not appear either from Ovid, who is fo 
very minute in every particular relative to this coun¬ 
try, or from any other traveller, that there are high 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Tomos. 

Tournefort was on the Black Sea, in the beginning 
of April, and dwells much upon the very fine weather 
during the time he continued upon it. He ob- 
ferves, however, that, in the time of Conllantine, the 
ftreight oppofite to Byzantium was frozen over; and 
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that in the year 401 theEuxine Sea was covered with 
ice, for twenty days together. Thefe fadts, therefore, 
ftruck him, as extraordinary. 

Mottraye was in Crim Tartary, in the year 1711, 
during the months of November and December ; who 
is a] fo entirely filent, with regard to any uncommon 
effedts of cold. 

Thefe are all the travellers, whofe works I have 
looked into, or could procure on this occafion. I do 
not take upon myfelf to fay, that there may not be 
others, which have efcaped me; but I fhould not 
fuppofe the number to be great, as the Euxine Sea, 
and its neighbourhood, neither anfwers to the Euro¬ 
pean traveller, in point of curiofity or commerce. 

I havefaid in the outlet, that I have fome particular 
reafons, for fixing chiefly on Tomos, to make this 
companion; which arifes from the country being 
precifely in the fame ftate that it was in the time of 
Ovid; this entirely excludes the common obferva- 
tion, that the cultivation of a country will render the 
climate more temperate. 

We will now leave Tomos, and compare the ac¬ 
counts of the weather in Italy, with thofe of the pre- 
fent times : it being firfi: premifed, that the country 
was better cultivated, in the Auguftan age, than it is 
cow, which fhould confequently have made the tem¬ 
perature of the air more warm than it is now expe¬ 
rienced to be. 

The queries propofed to your fon Mr. Watfon re¬ 
late to this companion, and have occafioned my trou¬ 
bling you with this length of letter, fince I have within 
thefe few days been fortunate enough to procure, 
through other hands, the. information I could have 
wifhed on this head. 


I fhall 
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I fhall begin with fome pafTages from Virgil’s 
Georgies, having already attempted to fhew that no 
authority can be more relied upon. 

This moil excellent hufbandman is conflantly ad- 
vifing precautions againft fnow and ice in the ma¬ 
nagement of cattle; and he may be generally fuppofed 
to give thefe directions for the neighbourhood of 
Naples *, or Mantua his native country, where he 
does not evidently from the context mean fome other 
parts of Italy: 

“ Et multa duram flipula, filicumque maniplis 

“ Sternere fubter humum, glacies ne frigida kedat 

“ Moile pecus.” Lib. III. 1 . 297. 

This relates to fheep; but that hardy animal the 
goat wanted the fame attention during the winter : 

“ Ergo omni Audio, glaciem, ventofque nivaies 

“ Avertes.” Lib. III. 1. 317. 

Speaking afterwards of Calabria, the moil Southern 
part of Italy, he expreffes himfelf, with regard to the 
rivers being frozen, as what was commonly to be ex¬ 
pected : 

“ Et cum triftis hyems etiamnum frigore faxa 

“ Solveret, & glacis curfus framaret aquarum -j*.” 


* <c IIlo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthenope, ftudiis florentem ignobilis 
t It appears alfo by the fixth Satire of Juvenal, that the 
Tiber’s being commonly frozen in winter fupplied the ladies 
of Rome with a very extraordinary inftance of implicit deference 
fo the commands of the Egyptian priefts : 

“ Hvb ernum fra&a glacie defeendet in amnem, 

“ Ter matutino Tiberi mergetur ———-” 

Pliny’s favourite villa of Laurentinum was fituated near the 
mouth of the fame river ; and, in the very minute defeription of 
its beauties and conveniences, he dwells much more upon the 
expofition of different parts of it to the warmth of the fun, 

Vol LVIII. K I am 
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I am aflhamed to be obliged to ilate fo many au¬ 
thorities ; but, as the proof entirely arifes from many 
fuch concurrent patTages, I fhall now fupport the 
teftimony of Virgil by that of two naturalifts, who 
were either Italians, or refided in Italy. 

Pliny, in a chapter, De natura caeli ad arbores , and 
fpeaking of Italian trees, fays, “ Alioqui arborum 
“ frugumque communia funt, nives diutinas federe." 
Lib. XVII. cap. 2. 

But perhaps the flrongeft proof of that very re¬ 
markable fail, the Italian rivers being conftantly 
frozen over, is to be collected from a chapter in ./Elian, 
which confifts entirely of inftrudtions how to catch 
eels, whilft the water is covered with ice: to this, 
without troubling you with a long citation, I {hall 
barely refer. (See Lib. XIV. de Animal, cap. 29.) 

Now, if we may believe the concurrent accounts of 
modern travellers, it would be almoft as ridiculous to 
advife a method of catching fi/h in the rivers of Italy, 
which depended entirely upon their commonly being 
frozen over, as it would be to give fuch directions 
to an inhabitant of Jamaica. 

I likewife cannot find that the precautions, which 
Virgil gives in his Georgies, againftthe damage which 
fheep and goats might receive from the fnow and 
froft, are now neceflary; and both thefe animals 
are known to {land the fevered winters of the High- 

than its coolnefs, which is the circumftance moft attended to, 
even in our northern climate. 

He alfo mentions, that the fituation was not warm enough 
either for olives or mirtle ; and that the laurus (which, whether it 
be the bay or laurel , bears our climate, except in feafons of ex¬ 
traordinary feverity) would not then frequently Hand the whole 
winter, neither at Laurentinum, nor near the town of Rome. 

lands 
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lands of Scotland, conceived to be in Virgil’s time 
almoft the ultima Thule. 

I do not pretend however to aflert from this, that 
fnow does not lye upon the Alps and Apennines, 
which arifes from their very confiderable height, nor 
that fome waters on the tops of fuch mountains, or 
perhaps nearly under them, may not be frozen, 
elpecially when they are at a great diftance from the 
lea. 

We fliall find however that the climate hath like- 
wife, upon thefe very fummits, become proportionably 
mild with that of the more level countries. 

This receives a very clear and l'atisfa&ory proof, 
from the difficulties which thole formerly encountered 
who palled the Alps. 

Every line, almoft, of both Livy’s and Polybius’s 
defcription of Annibal’s palfage, makes mention of 
froft and ice; we know that thefe mountains have 
been ealily crofted fince by armies, from the time of 
Francis the firft, to the war of 1743. They are 
likewife palled fometimes even by confumptive tra¬ 
vellers during the winter. 

It is now time, perhaps, to releafe you from this 
very long diflertation j on a point, however, which 
feeros to be of fomecuriofity and importance. I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Your moft faithful, 
humble fervant, 

Daines Barrington. 
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